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The Older Worker’s Place in Industry’ 


By C. R. Dootry, Personnel Manager, 
Standard Oil Company of New York 


ja much time is taken up these days with setting forth problems of all 
sorts, and not enough with definite solutions or remedies. There has 
already been considerable study and a great deal of discussion devoted to the 
problem of the older worker. Some of these discussions, articles and com- 
ments have been excellent, but nearly all of them have been concerned with 
setting forth and dilating upon the difficulties which older men and women 
are encountering when they find it necessary to obtain new positions. Even 
the representative committee appointed by the Governor of New York is de- 
signed chiefly to analyze the employment situation as regards older workers. 
Of course a problem must be analyzed before a cure can be found, but it 
seems as though we have now reached the point where discussions on the sub- 
ject should be along more practical and constructive lines. It is not even good 
psychology for the older worker to have to hear himself continually spoken of 
as a problem. 


The Older Worker Has a Place 


So we will begin with what we all know to be a positive fact—that the 
older worker has his place in industry. He has a place and business needs him 
because he possesses definite assets—chief of which are the following: 

He has had experience. If he is a manual worker, this experience has 
given him a degree of skill which it is impossible for the younger employee to 
approximate. If he is an office man, his years of experience have given him a 
thorough knowledge of his line of business. His experience is not only valu- 
able to his employer; it is absolutely necessary to the successful conduct of 
business. 


—_—. 
1 Address given at Conference under auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Silver 
Bay, N. Y., August 30, 1929. 
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He usually has better judgment than a younger man since this quality 
must be developed gradually and usually comes only with maturity. And 
the need for good judgment comes up every day in shop and office; problems 
(whether major or minor) are continually arising and must be settled correctly 
or the company will suffer. 


The following is an illustration of how lack of judgment nearly cost g 
young man a good job: A company was looking for a man with a certain 
kind of technical experience and finally located one with a subsidiary in another 
State. They asked him to come on for an interview at the company’s ex- 
pense. He did so, and then submitted an expense account of over $100 for 
the trip and a two day’s stay in the city. Every time he had to come downtown 
from Times Square, he took a taxi: the subway didn’t exist for him; and he 
did his long distance telephoning and telegraphing on the same scale. The 
company paid the bill with a murmur of protest, but hesitated considerably 
before employing him—not because of the amount of money involved, but 
because the incident had raised a doubt as to the man’s judgment and common 
sense. I doubt that a man over 40 would do a thing like that. 


Then the older worker is steady. He is less temperamental and less in- 
dividualistic than the younger man; he is less restless ; his greater responsibil- 
ities tie him closer to his work. This trait of steadiness is one which is often 
lacking in youth. 

He has a greater sense of responsibility toward his company and his work, 
This comes naturally with age, for as time goes on a man becomes more and 
more used to responsibility and so is better fitted to carry it. An older person’s 
feeling for his company is frequently much deeper than a younger employee’s; 
it has become more a part of his life. 

Contrary to popular impression, an older person’s health is often better 
than a younger one’s. Muscular strength and agility may be less, but he or 
she frequently has more endurance; and a better knowledge of how to take 
care of himself or herself; a man is usually married and so has a better home 
and food; and his life is quiet and regular. The older person is less suscep- 
tible to many diséases such as tuberculosis than one who is not much past the 
reedy slimness of youth. 

Then there are certain good personal traits which come with age and 
maturity, which are to the advantage of the older worker. He usually has 
good self-control ; he is more tolerant ; more patient ; more understanding ; he 
has a better perspective on life and his place in it and thinks of the group 
rather than himself. 

In a study of the question of the employment and transfer of older peopl 
made some months ago,? replies from a number of representative firms indi- 


2The Employment and Adjustment of the Older Worker. By C. R. Dooley. A. M. A. General 
Management Series No. 86. 1929. 
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cated that employers sincerely feel that older workers are an asset and have 
certain attributes (such as those just mentioned) which are very valuable. 
Since they have this feeling, it is hard to understand why they do not act 
more positively on this belief and so help remove some of the obstacles or 
difficulties which hinder the older worker from obtaining his place in industry 
and business. 


Obstacles or Difficulties in the Older Worker’s Way 


So long as he remains in the same position the older worker usually fills 
his place in the business world without question. We do not mention the age 
or peculiarities of Mr. X while he is still firmly entrenched in the excellent 
position he has held for some years with the ABC company. But when he 
has to make a change—either within his own company or to another con- 
cern—he encounters some difficulties which are so well recognized that we 
need review them only very briefly. Chief among these are: 

Age limits for employment (usually in the larger organizations) based on 
pension requirements. 

The policy of promotion from within, which leaves only junior openings 
available to outsiders. 

The fact that he usually knows only one line of work—which is fre- 
quently not of much use,to another company. 

He has become set in his habits and point of view, and does not accept 
new ideas and new ways quickly. 

It is very hard for him to work under a junior, as often becomes neces- 
sary if he starts in a new line of work. 


Aids Toward Giving the Older Worker His Place 
On the Part of Employers: 


Since these difficulties are so well recognized, studies and discussions 
from this on should be concerned with remedying them. Following are a few 
suggestions : 

First of all open-mindedness on the point of age must be developed in 
employers. They must be persuaded to employ older people—not just sym- 
pathize with them. Older people may have peculiarities, but so do younger 
ones—only they are a different kind. If we stared as unmercifully at the 
short-comings of the young as we do at those of middle-age, we might soon be 
setting minimum age limits of say 30 or 35—which according to our present 
ideas would leave a man about 10 years for a business career. 

The special qualifications of older workers should be emphasized. Not 
every man is suited for just any position. 

A study should be made of the openings for which older workers are 
suited. To this end an analysis should be made of the work done; it should 
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then be decided which positions can be filled as well or better by older people 
and these places should be “reserved” for older employees as far as practical, 

An analysis of the work done in a group of companies may develop into 
an analysis of firms which can and will employ older people oftener than othe 
firms. These are likely to be new companies which have not yet developed a 
body of trained employees from which to fill openings, or they may be smaller 
organizations which cannot fill all their needs from inside. 

Undoubtedly there will have to be some modification or adaptation of 
pension plans and other policies which bring about the problem of age in 
connection with employment. 

Recently a group of personnel men representing some of the most infly- 
ential companies in New York declared in favor of abolishing age limits for 
employment and of considering all applicants on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions. Also some companies already allow older applicants to waive pension 
rights or give small pensions for shorter service. 

Older people should be helped to face and overcome their handicaps, even 
though this entails some frank talk and criticism at times. 

The promotion from within policy cannot be changed—it is the backbone 
of the morale of every large organization where advancement at best is slow 
and the chief reward to which a man has to look forward is a chance at the 
job ahead. Yet it must be admitted that this policy alone is responsible for a 
large part of the difficulty in employing mature people. As mentioned before, 
it leaves only junior openings available to those outside. 


On the Part of Employees and Applicants: 


Thus far the discussion has been directed chiefly at employers, but even 
while we all recognize and gladly admit the desirable qualifications of older 
people, we do know that certain difficulties in the way of their employment 
are inherent in themselves and we know that it will be necessary for older 
workers to help remove some of these difficulties. 

If they want to be considered on the same basis as younger people, they 
must work to overcome the rigidity and lack of adaptability which so often 
accompany increasing age. The shining examples of some older people we 
meet demonstrate that age is a relative thing—frequently as much mental as 
physical—and is really and truly very much under each person’s own control. 

While it is not always possible for an older worker to know more than one 
line of work, it is much easier than it used to be in this day of educational and 
training programs. The older worker should avail himself of these, not only 
for the practical information imparted, but to keep his mind alert and “learn- 
ing.” This educational work is getting more and more popular everywhere. 
There probably never was a time when the public in general was as much it- 
terested in learning as it is today as evidenced by the formation not long ago 
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of an Association to coordinate the various movements connected with Adult 
Education. 

This has been an attempt to take the matter of the older worker out of the 
realm of impersonal discussion and put it into the field of practical action. 
There has been enough academic and emotional discussion of older people’s 
difficulties—the subject is in danger of becoming merely a popular topic for 
writers and speakers. It seems time now for business executives to give prac- 
tical aid toward breaking down prevailing prejudicial difficulties in the path 
of older people in business and industry. 

Age in years also is no longer an index of ability, if indeed it ever was. 
Not only the man but the employer suffers by this idea. Judging men is a 
pretty difficult and complex problem. It is wrong ever to base this judgment 
on a person’s age in years, regardless of his fitness for an opening. 

It is to be hoped that those in a position to do so will help to break down 
this really stupid situation and will aid in establishing the attitude that a man 
or woman shall be considered for employment or transfer entirely according 
to his or her qualifications for the job regardless of age. It will be even better 
to help bring home the realization that alongside of the vigor and courage and 
progressive spirit of youth, the world needs always the wisdom, the stability 





and the patience which only years of experience can bring. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Not by Profit Alone 


It will be seen soon that mergers and 
business cannot live by profit alone. Men 
of character in business are convinced that 
the operation of any great industry for the 
sake of the immediate results will prove 
as short-sighted a policy as it has proved 
in the past. The bankers who negotiate 
mergers carry a picture of dollars, not men. 
When a merger results in a reduction in 
the number of persons employed, it does 
not follow that there will be a correspond- 
ing increase in profits. In every merger 
the fact is always emphasized that pur- 
chasing power will be greater. And it is 
this very phase of the subject that is 
fraught with the greatest danger. When 
the merger makers proudly announce that 
they are doing 120 per cent more business 
with five per cent fewer employees and 
are “cutting down on overhead,” meaning 
wages, they are striking at the root of 
the thing which has made mergers pos- 
sible. Another indication of the indiffer- 
ence to purchasing power on the part of 
the men who make mergers, is the tamper- 
ing with profit sharing and stock owner- 
ship plans of the merged companies. 


If the worker and his needs are kept 
foremost in the minds of modern man- 
agement, prosperity will continue. For the 
standard of living is now almost at the 
center of our modern economic philosophy, 
and without mass consumption, mass pro- 
duction cannot exist through the coming 
years. By Roy Dickinson. Printers’ Ink, 
September 19, 1929, p. 3:5. 


THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 
Abstracts and News Items 














The Accountant Develops Imagination 


Today the progressive accountant is in 
the position of the navigator of an ocean 
liner. He alone can tell the captain of 
industry the effect of a proposed course 
of action on profits. The accountant of 
the future will have to be fully acquainted 
with the underlying principles of manufac. 
turing and distribution. He will hold a 
strategic position in the business organiza- 
tion as being the man best situated to 
harmonize and control the efforts of all 
divisions of the business. By G. Charter 
Harrison. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, Oct. 1929, p. 811:3. 


Factual Management vs. Keener 
Competition 
The Chairman of the Board of the 
Electric Household Utilities Corporation 
says that better men are needed to man- 
age a business at a profit today than ten 
years ago. As we get farther from the 
days of easy exploitation of this country's 
resources, and as profit margins become 
narrower, the management job increases 
in importance. Better management in com- 
petitive companies means that any institu- 
tion must be operated continually well and 
steadily better. By Edward N. Hurley. 
System, Oct. 1929, p. 19:4. 


Rationalization in the Sugar Industry 

The writer reports the results obtained 
by the application of rationalization in the 
Czechoslovakian sugar industry since the 
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Great War. A twofold application of ra- 
tionalization was put into practice: 

A. By the creation of central organiza- 
tions; a company floated to develop the 
culture of the beet seed, the buying and 
distribution of the best properly organized 
a Scientific Institute founded to study man- 
ufacturing problems. 

B. Individual application to firms: to 
increase saving in fuel, power and labor, 
machines take the place of manpower, 
patented processes and methods are intro- 
duced with a view to reducing labor and 
losses, management is rationalized in par- 
ticular with respect to modern accounting 
methods, standardization of documents, etc. 
By Ing. Fr. Sterba. Fourth International 
Management Congress Proceedings, Mém- 
oire XXXII. Section Industrie, p.1:4. 


How Do You Executives Spend Your 
Time? 

What would an impartial observer dis- 
cover,if he were to check your activities? 
Machinists cannot be expected to discover 
the best ways of doing their work, nor can 
they be permitted to fix their own incen- 
tives. The same is true of salesmen, and 
of executives. One of the best things we 
can do, is to have a round-up job analysis 
of exactly what executives are doing and 
why they are doing it. Some executives 
simply dare not have such an analysis 
made; they are afraid of being shown up. 
In one big company an analysis of this kind 
made by an impartial engineer resulted in 
the resignation of both the chairman of the 
board and the president. They stood in the 
way of progress. The Merry Thinker, 
October, 1929, p. 1:1. 


The Organization and Operating Prin- 
ciples of the Export Division 

This paper sets forth the line and staff 
principle of operation of the Export Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation as 
simply the inevitable means that the Gen- 
eral Manager takes to secure the satis- 
factory discharge of operating obligations 


in his obvious inability to do so personally. 

The various obligations of the manage- 
ment are classfied under three distinct 
heads: 

1. Planning 

2. Administration 

3. Results Control 


The word “function” itself has no par- 
ticular organization significance beyond its 
meaning of specialized activity. Manage- 
ment itself is a function; publicity, service 
and inventory control are functions sub- 
ordinated to certain others for ease of 
classification and government. 

No matter how liberally he delegates it, 
the responsibility for Planning and Results 
Control is fundamentally the General Man- 
ager’s responsibility just as the responsibil- 
ity for administration is his responsibility. 

In the latter case he has delegated both 
responsibility and authority for adminis- 
tration to a number of regional directors 
who are responsible to him and in the 
former case he has delegated responsibility 
for Planning and Results Control to a 
number of staff officers who likewise are 
responsible to him. 

The paper traces the application of these 
principles down to the regional directors of 
particular operations. By Edgar W. Smith, 
Asistant to President. Managing Directors 
Conference Review and Digest, General 
Motors Export Division, New York, July 
15, 1929, p. 3:13. 


General Principles of Organization and 
Administration 

Like abstract science, industrial science is 
governed by the twofold principle of Unity 
and Simplicity. To organize rationally 
means to pick out and set together all con- 
stant elements, ie., all that recurs in time 
and space. It means to govern a rhythm, 
and at the same time accelerate it so as 
to increase the efficiency of the whole sys- 
tem. In other words it is conciliating a 
maximum division of functions with a 
maximum concentration. The part played 
by these principles appears clearly in in- 
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dustrial organization (standardization, ra- 
tionalization, Taylorism), as well as in 
higher administration (organization of the 
Navy Department). But one must equally 
avoid empiricism and a blind copy of too 
special methods. One must refer to gen- 
eral principles and apply them with dis- 
crimination and pertinacity. By A. Lam- 
ouche. Fourth International Management 
Congress Proceedings, Mémoire LX, Sec- 
tion Administration, p. 3:5. 

Facts Must Be Basis of Modern Market- 
ing Program—Analysis and 
Forecasting 
Researches have shown that practically all 
variation is caused by the effects of fluctua- 
tions in the basic industries and financial 
markets only. The Walworth Company 
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undertook the task of compiling for its own 
use a monthly record of ordering in those 
basic industries which paralleled their own 
and therefore reflected the same economic 
conditions. As the completed index was 
in terms of new orders instead of relating 
to the subsequent activities of shipments or 
production, it was timely. Then, its care. 
fully selected factors were all relevant. 
And, finally, its accuracy made it possible 
to figure how to equalize production 
against measured demand. 

Industries in general, manufacturing com- 
panies in particular, can benefit by watch- 
ing the economic trends of demand rather 
than of shipments, production or check 
transactions. By Howard Coonley. Class 
and Industrial Marketing, September, 1929, 
p. 25:3. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Financial Chart 

In a terse and simple manner this chart 
describes the ratios and turnovers to be 
read from financial statements and what 
their rise or fall means to a business. The 
chart has been designed to save the time 
of the busy executive. By Wilfrid H. Hem- 
ingway. The Hemingway Institute, 1929. 


Budgets—Their Organization and 
Administration 

The prerequisites or first essentials in 
budgeting any business are: 

I. Adequate knowledge of the conditions 
surrounding the business and its internal 
operation to permit of orderly and progres- 
sive analysis of its requirements and the 
causes of variations therein. 

II. A good accounting system. 

III. A sound organization plan coordi- 
nating the personnel and the physical fac- 
tors of the business. 

These three requisites are necessary to 
make possible or effective the three phases 
of budgeting: 


1. The preparation of estimates which 
in turn become approved plans for the 
future. 

2. The mechanical operation of the 
budget procedure. 

3. The administration or application of 
the budget to control effectively the results 
from operations. 

The above three requisites are discussed 
briefly in the order named. By George R. 
Keast. L. R. B. & M. Journal, September, 
1929, p. 1:7. 


Developing Labor Costs in the Textile 
Industry 

Labor costs should be predetermined in 
all instances and these standards should be 
considered as the real costs. Having de- 
termined the standard labor costs, the next 
important step is that of providing 
machinery constantly to control and prove 
these standards and account for any dif 
ferences that may arise between these 
standard labor costs and the actual payroll 
for the month. If the actual payroll ex 
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ceeds the standard amount the excess of 
actual will be treated as a loss arising from 
manufacturing inefficiency and will accord- 
ingly be charged directly to profit and 
joss. Conversely, an excess of standard 
will be credited directly to profit and loss 
as again due to manufacturing efficiency. 
In other words the standards are con- 
sidered as the real costs and all actual 
items are checked against them. By Clin- 
ton W. Bennett. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
Sept. 15, 1929, Section II, p. 86:5. 


Grading Balance Sheets 


The theory and practice of grading a 
balance sheet is an extreme development of 
ordinary ratio analysis. In this article Mr. 
Strain shows in a concrete manner the 
limitations and drawbacks of grading 
methods in indicating the credit position of 
acompany. By Myron M. Strain. Credit 
Monthly, October, 1929, p.15:3. 


Accounting for Dairy Products 
The accounting system of D. E. Ewing’s 
Sons is described in some detail. The 
treatment is discussed of such items as: ac- 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Organization: 


Most Executives Can Capitalize Their 
Experience 


Professor Edward K. Strong, Jr., be- 
lieves that we are getting away from the 
idea that a man can be successful in one 
occupation only, to the exclusion of all 
others. In fact, the majority of men are 
equally fitted to enter a considerable num- 
ber of occupations. The men who need 
help today are those whose interests are 
so balanced that they can enter a num- 
ber of more or less related occupations 
with equal chances of success. The test 
which Professor Strong has developed is 
the Vocational Interest Blank. It includes 


counts receivable; inventories ; building and 
land; machinery and equipment; horses 
and wagons; furniture and fixtures; bottles, 
cases and cans; prepaid expenses ; liabilities. 
B. H. H. Neel. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
September 15, 1929, Section I, p. 73:12. 


Banks and Bankers of Tomorrow 


A symbol of the new attitude of forward- 
looking banks and bankers is the removal 
of the bars from before the Tellers’ win- 
dows. Equally decided are the changes 
in policy that are taking place, changes 
that point to new roles and functions for 
future banks. Opinions of many prominent 
bankers are given. Chain banking is dis- 
cussed. By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser. Na- 
tion’s Business, Oct. 1929, p. 33:5. . 


Planning for Greater Profits 

A simple discussion of budgetary control 
is accompanied by a chart on which the 
budgets of an imaginary company for 1927, 
1928, 1929, and 1930 are shown in bar 
formation. Materials, overhead, labor and 
selling costs, and profits are plotted. 
Economic Trends, September, 1929, 4 pages. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


263 items; the individual being tested in- 
dicates his attitude toward each item, 
whether of like, indifference or dislike. 
Most of the eighty executives who filled 
out his questionnaires were nominated by 
H. S. Dennison, Roy N. Bishop and George 
Bell, and were representative, therefore, of 
those in the higher ranks of the executive 
class. Although Dr. Strong has analyzed 
questionnaires filled out by about 5,000 
men and women in different occupations, he 
is reluctant to draw any far reaching con- 
clusions. He believes that it will be a mat- 
ter of years before the job of properly 
measuring vocational interest is completed. 
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As told to J. K. Novins by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr. Trained Men, Autumn, 1929, 
p. 103:3. 


Rating in the Statistical Office in 
Czechoslovakia 

A new ruling in Czechoslovakia concern- 
ing officials’ salaries lays down the prin- 
ciple that salaries and promotion are based 
on merit, qualifications, capacity and ser- 
vices rendered. The appreciation of an 
official’s value must be objective and in 
acordance with a uniform plan. 

The Statistical Office in Czechoslovakia 
has attained this object defining clearly the 
points upon which judgment is made and 
the exact significance of the mark award- 
ed, whch takes the form of a number. The 
output of the best worker in each depart- 
ment is taken as a 100 per cent basis. An 
objective check is made by way of scholas- 
tic examinations, physiological and psy- 
chotechnical tests. The indication of judg- 
ments by means of figures permits the 


drawing up of statistics for Purposes of 
checking and comparison. 

The result has been a greater harmony 
in the departments and an increase of out- 
put. By M. le Dr. Robert Kollar, Fourth 
International Management Congress Pro. 
ceedings, Mémoire XXXVI, Section Aq. 
ministration, p. 1:7. 


The Typist Must Measure Up! 

Four tested plans for measuring type. 
written output are: Counting words, esti- 
mating standard lines, measuring square 
inches, and counting key strokes by a me- 
chanical device attached to the machine, 
Separate standards are necessary for differ- 
ent kinds of typewriting. The most ac- 
curate standards will only be obtained by 
the scientific use of the stop watch. Failing 
this, an average may be taken. The best 
results are obtained if some sort of incen- 
tive plan supplements the measuring. In- 
dividual and departmental records are de- 
scribed. By W. H. Leffingwell. System, 
Oct., 1929, p. 41:3. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


14 Profitable Ideas Came from Planning 
Our Building 

These ideas are contributed by the Vice 

President of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 

Insurance Company to any office executive 

who wishes to adapt them. They include 


lay out, lighting, partitions, telephone out- 
lets, sound proofed ceilings, fire protection, 
pneumatic tubes, conveyor belts, special 
desks and chairs, name plates, banking ser- 
vice, cafeteria, library, gymnasium, hospital, 
etc. By Bertrand J. Perry. System, Oct. 
1929, p. 28:3. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Team Work as a Lubricant in Getting 
Out the Mail 


These don’ts for dictators are given: 
Don’t overlook reading your letters before 
signing them. Don’t use pencil for signing 
letters that go outside your organization. 
Don’t miss the opportunity of making your 
handwritten signature an ornament to the 
letter. Don’t wait until the end of the day 
to sign your mail. Don’t allow enclosures 
to be forgotten. Don’t send c's ‘ar ma- 


terial to the mail room towards closing 
time. Don’t withhold answers to inter-office 
letters if answers are expected. Don't 
plunge into dictation without preparation 
Don’t forget to ask for extra copies of a 
letter before it is typed. Don’t give your 
dictation piecemeal. Don’t think that the 
stenographer is an automaton. Don’t mum- 
ble when dictating. Don’t slight the small 
words in dictating. Don’t repeat “er er et,’ 
or “and-a” when the right words do mt 
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come. Don’t lose your voice towards the 
close of your sentences. Don’t think about 
something else while dictating. Don't 
rampage while dictating. Don’t turn your 
back on the stenographer while dictating. 
Don’t telephone and dictate at the same 
time. Don’t mistake the stenographer for 
amind reader. Don’t begrudge spelling out 
all proper names or unusual words in your 
dictation. Don’t rely too much on the 
stenographer’s ability or willingness to 
“fx up” careless dictation. By Anne 
Boone. Postage and the Mailbag, Sep- 
tember, 1929, p. 821:4. 


“Paragraphs 1-3-12-9” 
Another application of the part personal, 
part form letter, used to advantage by the 


Coleman Lamp and Stove Company. By 
L. F. Rosenberger. System, Oct. 1929, p. 
43 :2. 


Reports for Executive Control 


There are as many executives receiving 
too many or too detailed reports as there 
are those receiving too few or inadequate 
reports. A number of illustrations of 
standard daily reports are shown which 
include those used in the following com- 
panies: McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Elliott-Fisher Company, Schenectady Rail- 
way Company, Leeds & Northrup, Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc., Thomas A. Edison, Inc. and 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc. Policyholders 
Service Bureau. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 15 pages. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


Organization for Intellectual Work 

The author offers suggestions to pub- 
lishers and intellectual workers respecting 
facilities for collecting documentation and 
for intellectual work in general. By M. 
Laurent Rigotard. Fourth International 
Congress Proceedings, Mémoire XL, Sec- 
tion Enseignement Et Questions Générales. 
p. 1:2. . 


Banker Calls College Four-Year 
Handicap 


Mr. Floyd L. Carlisle thinks that a col- 
lege education is a four-year handicap for 
men going into business, and that a uni- 
versity cannot produce the drive in men 
that business gives them. Basing his 
opinions on facts gained from the statistics 
of his organization he says further that 


the most formative period of a man’s life 
is spent in a place where he acquires lazy 
habits of thinking. Life is easy and soft 
for him. There is no training for the 
rapid absorption of details, which is the 
backbone of business today. If, however, 
the college man wants to prepare himself 
as well as he can for business he should 
take mathematics and at least one foreign 
language. The New York Times, October 
11, 1929. 


Modern Labor Relations and the 
Engineer 
A plea for the inclusion of the study of 
personnel methods and problems in the cur- 
riculum of the engineering school. By Sam 
A. Lewisohn, Mechanical Engineering, Oct. 
1929, p. 736 :3. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Accounting for Public Administration 

The author criticizes the scanty book- 
keeping demanded of public administrations 
by French law. He points out the neces- 


sity of drawing up balance sheets and run- 
ning accounts for these public services. He 
shows how, very simply, this rational ac- 
countancy can be done concurrently with 
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the official bookkeeping and in harmony 
with this latter. By M. Soquet. Fourth 
International Management Congress Pro- 
ceedings, Mémoire CXIV, Section Adminis- 
tration, p. 2:6 


Determination of the Number of 
Officials for the Office of a Public 
Decentralized Service 
In order to arrive at the number of 
officials required in the offices of a Public 
Service, the author sets out the number 
of operations to be carried out, the normal 
time required for each operation and the 
number of hours of work done by each 
official. Starting from these absolute fig- 
ures, corrected by various secondary ele- 
ments of appreciation, the author deduces 
the number of officials necessary for each 
kind of work and in each office. By V. W. 
van Gogh. Fourth International Manage- 
ment Congress Proceedings, Mémoire 
CXXVII, Section Administration, p. 1:4. 


Retail Statistics 

This paper shows, in a general manner, 
the results drawn from statistics established 
by an association of German merchants. 
They deal with shops selling provisions and 
not having branches. 

These statistics show: 

1. Business turnover figures in differ- 
ing economic districts. 

2. Total working expenses and rents, 
salaries and taxes, classed in order of the 
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importance of the firms and economic dis. 
tricts. 

3. Rotation of stocks obtained by divid- 
ing the turnover figure by the average value 
of stock. 

4. The average sales figure for each 
employee in the firm. 

The above statistics have been subjected 
too soon to commentary for such com- 
mentary to have its full value. Neverthe. 
less the deductions they offer are precise, 
Their object is to give small and medium 
firms the advantages enjoyed by very big 
firms possessing their own private statis- 
tics. By Von Dr. Heinz Gruenbaum, 
Fourth International Management Congress 
Proceedings, Mémoire XCV, Section Com- 
merce, p. 1:5. 


The Precedent File Is the Latest 


Although most business eyes are directed 
anxiously toward the future, at times awk- 
ward situations are most easily solved by a 
consideration of what was done before. 
Therefore, the precedent file of pertinent 
historical data, such as management deci- 
sions, programs of early sales conventions, 
newspaper clippings, etc. A topical pre- 
cedent file which aims to concentrate on 
obvious or outstanding subjects of business 
policy or practice is suggested. All the ex- 
ecutives of a corporation may profitably 
make suggestions of topics. By Waldon 
Fawcett. The Office Economist, Oct. 1929, 
» 22. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


American Branch Plants Abroad Bring 
New Profits 


In this article, the author, who is an 
authority on export matters, answers some 
of the questions brought up in a previous 
article on the problems of American branch 
plants abroad. The reason why manufac- 
turers in the United States establish branch 


factories overseas is to make profits other- 
wise unobtainable. The first specific reason 
why profits cannot be obtained by domestic 
manufacture plus export shipping is the 
existence of high tariff walls. The next 
major reason is patent legislation in foreign 
countries which invalidates patents secured, 
unless within a short time actual manufac- 
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ture of the articles involved is present in 
the country granting the patent. 

While low labor costs will intrigue a few 
manufacturers, its lure in export circles is 
antiquated. And, frequently, because labor 
costs have advanced in the last fifteen 
years abroad as well as at home, they are 
at a practical parity. By Walter I. Wy- 
man. Printers’ Ink, October 3, 1929, p. 
57:5. 


Adjusting Manufacturing to Style 
Demand 
Experience of the Tomlinson Chair Man- 
ufacturing Company, described by its 
President. By S. H. Tomlinson. Factory 
and Industrial Management, Oct. 1929, p. 
808 :3. 


Retardation of Industrial Growth 


Industrial growth tends to be retarded. 
Among the various factors in this slacken- 
ing, the most significant is the tendency of 
technical progress to lose its rate of speed. 
Since 1860 there have been but few im- 
portant inventions in the cotton and woolen 
industries, and since 1890 none in the steel 
industry. In certain extractive industries 
the decline in technical improvements is 
clearly reflected in the statistics of produc- 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


Wasteful Progress 

Saving of waste in industry has had, re- 
cently, a notable exploitation, but there has 
been very little concern over the inevitable 
waste of supplanting the old with the new. 
The razing of perfectly good buildings to 
make way for skyscrapers, the buying of 
new cars before the old ones have outlived 
their usefulness, the yearly scrapping of 
good machinery because it has become ob- 
solete with the invention of new and snore 
labor-saving designs, are a few of many 
examples. The argument is that the new, 
by its saying and mass-production, soon 


tion. Other factors in industrial retarda- 
tion are the lagging behind of related in- 
dustries, the rapid growth of competing in- 
dustries, and the competition of the indus- 
tries of newer countries with those of the 
long-established states. By Simon Kuznets. 
Journal of Economic and Business History, 
August, 1929, p. 534:27. 


History of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company 

The fascinating story of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company from its found- 
ing some eighty-five years ago until the 
year 1906 is told in this first instalment 
of the company’s history. Further chapters 
will appear in succeeding issues of the 
magazine. By E. P. Hayes. Journal of 
Economic and Business History, August, 
1929, p. 467 :36. 


Factory Census to Show Shifting Trend 
in Industry 

Information on the trends of industrial 
migration, data showing the amount of idle 
power equipment in manufacturing plants, 
and speedier statistics on manufacturing 
operations will be the special objectives of 
the 1930 census of manufactures. U. S. 
Daily, Sept. 30, 1929, 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


pays for itself and justifies its creation and 
use. But just how does it do this? Since 
credit has bought and paid for the new 
machines and the new designs, the future 
resources of earth and energies of men 
must foot the bill. Through the demands 
of fashion and our insatiable thirst for the 
new, we are discarding enough serviceable 
products and appliances to carry us into 
another generation, and therefore wasting 
our substance in anticipating future needs. 
The total cost of such waste cannot be 
estimated but it bulks large in our total in- 
debtedness. This so-called progress is a 
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meretricious form of prosperity, if not 
actually a system of adversity. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. Sept. 28, 
1929, p. 1971:3. p 


Human Relations in the Scientific 
Organization of Work 

The essential basis for satisfactory human 
relations in industry is to be found in 
truly scientific organization. The under- 
standing of human relations in modern 
industry must be shared by all who are 
related to economic enterprises—as engi- 
neers, wage earners, foremen, executives, 
personnel officers, and shareholders. Four 
needs of the wage earner now generally 
recognized by the employer are: fair wages, 
good working conditions, security and an 
interest in the business as a whole. Aids 
to the task of scientific organization will 
be the education of all sections of the in- 
dustrial community and the growth of the 
social sciences and the dissemination of the 
knowledge which they reveal, with the 
closely allied development of technological 
science; both social science and technology 
being directed toward a truly scientific or- 
ganization of work. Report of a Com- 
mittee of the I. I. R. A. presented by Mary 
Van Kleeck. 


The Human Factor in the Textile 
Industry 

Supposing the principle accepted, that it 
is not the work, but the worker, that is 
the essential factor in the efficient manage- 
ment of any undertaking, the two following 
problems are the principal ones that we 
find before us: , 


1. Adaptation of the worker to his work. 
2. Adaptation of the work to the worker. 


In the first of these two problems falls 
the question of a psychotechnical selection 
of labor and its division into categories 
suited to the different branches of textile 
industry. The solution of the second prob- 
lem requires an objective research on the 
relation of the workers to the work (by 
way of a fixed set of questions). On this 
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basis it is then possible to select the most 
appropriate means to increase the workers’ 
output and eliminate loss. Textile works’ 
practice shows that on taking account of 
the human factor, after training and with 
encouragement, by means of judiciously 
apportioned bonuses, the best possible re- 
sults may be obtained under a given set 
of circumstances. By. Francois Seracky. 
Fourth International Management Con- 
gress Proceedings, Mémoire XXV, Section 
Industrie, p. 3:5. 


Old Age and Employment 

The effect of machinery on employment, 
age limits for hiring, factors influencing 
age limits, and pensioning and insurance 
are some of the topics discussed in this 
résumé of the present situation. Insurance 
and pensioning are by no means an en- 
tirely satisfactory refuge. Pensions are apt 
to be unsatisfactory to the company be- 
cause of increased expenses and to the 
worker because at best he can barely eke 
out a living thereby. There are few 
workers who would not prefer employ- 
ment to pensioning. In some concerns ac- 
count is taken of this fact by shifting aged 
employees to a less exating form of work. 
In other instances medical attention is pro- 
vided by which older men are carefully 
observed, and their span of usefulness ex- 
tended and determined by periodic examina- 
tion. Lack of complete information makes 
absolute conclusions difficult. It is possible 
that if the machine is responsible, a more 
complete development of its uses will sup- 
ply the remedy. The problem is more than 
a business problem, inevitably affecting the 
condition of society as a whole. The Indez, 
September, 1929, p. 136:4. 


Employment, Wages and Industrial 
Relations 
Significant trends and developments in 
industrial relations are outlined, such as 
unemployment, the five-day week, effect 
of inventions on social life, and the pur- 
chasing power in high wages. The end of 
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the British cotton strike, the problem of the 
aging worker, and the new incentive plan 
of the U. S. Rubber Company are dis- 


cussed. By Glenn A. Bowers. Factory 
and Industrial Management, Oct., 1929, p. 
849 :2. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


Labor Turnover 


Today’s keen competition demands the 
utmost in production efficiency, and this can 
only be attained through the application 
of the efforts of a stable and interested 
group of workers. As an effective aid in 
bringing about such a condition some one 
in the organization might well be charged 
with the task of compiling labor turn- 
over statistics. The records will provide a 
basis for judging values. It will soon 
be discovered which types of workers do 
not last under certain conditions; which 
jobs are overpaid and which are under- 
paid. There was never a time when labor 
was so enlightened as it is today, nor when 
the individual worker could afford as 
much independence of thought and action, 
and never before was there a time when it 
was so important to know the motives, 
thoughts and feelings of the worker as he 
enters your industrial gate or leaves it 
to enter another. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, October 9, 1929. 3 
pages. 


Public Employment Offices in the 
Dominion of Canada 

In the year 1918 a real beginning was 
made in the public employment office move- 
ment in Canada. This was due to the con- 
stant urging of labor, and in order to cope 
more effectively with post-war employ- 
ment problems. Today there are offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada in 
the sixty-five centers of chief industrial im- 
portance. The relations between the prov- 
inces and the federal government are gov- 
erned by annual agreements, under which, 
in consideration of carrying on public em- 
ployment service work in a certain man- 
ner, the Government of Canada pays to the 
provinces a total of $150,000 a year to 


assist in the necessary financing. Some 
of the conditons upon which this money is 
paid to the provinces are: 1. To provide a 
free service to all patrons of the offices. 
2. To endeavor to place applicants with- 
out any discrimination. 3. To refuse to 
issue new licenses for the operation of fee- 
charging private employment agencies, or 
to transfer any existing licenses. By R. A. 
Rigg. American Federationist, October, 
1929, p. 1205:6. 


System in Hiring the Employee 

When employment work is first started 
in an establishment there is often a rest- 
lessness noted among the employees. It is 
the duty of the employment manager to 
know whether this is justifiable or not. And 
his first move should be a study of existing 
methods for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation in regard to the workers. A 
sample chart is shown which carries such 
essential facts as the number of employees 
leaving, whether they are high or low- 
priced men and how long they have been in 
the service. At the top of the form are 
spaces for the different rates of wages paid 
per hour. On the left, the length of ser- 
vice arranged in periods best suited to the 
plant. On the right, the total for service. 

A simple way to check the chief absentee 
offenders is to have the paymaster furnish 
every morning a list of the men who did 
not report for work. When the second 
absence is reported for a worker the cause 
should be ascertained. 

Transfers and promotions should be 
watched and recorded. It is not always the 
good worker who is changed. 

The employment manager must be able 
to put applicants at their ease and so bring 
out their real selves. The best results 
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cannot be obtained from a man who is 
tense. The interviewer must get the 
greatest amount of valuable information 
without resorting to rapid-fire questioning, 
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and he must possess imagination rather 
than depending upon snap judgments, By 
J. J. Berliner. Pit and Quarry, Septem- 
ber 11, 1929, p. 62:4. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Rest Pause Experiments 


At Cadby Hall and in the productive 
works of J. Lyons and Company, Ltd., 
tea is provided free each day. This is 
taken around on trolleys and served from 
teapots during the morning and again 
in the afternoon. In addition, all workers 
are entitled to a free cup of tea after lunch. 
The trolley in use has three shelves and 
holds 150 mugs of tea. The teapot is 
suspended in a traveling cradle and so 
makes service quick and easy. No food 
is allowed in the workrooms at the morn- 
ing or afternoon break. At the opening 
of a new factory a trial was made of work- 
ing right through the morning and after- 
noon without a break, but it was found 
that there was a distinct falling off in 
energy and efficiency. Industrial Welfare 
& Personnel Management, October, 1929, 
p. 348:1. 


As a Man Eateth, So He Works 


An entertaining but instructive account 
of some of the personnel problems en- 
countered in running a cafeteria for em- 
ployees. Such questions are answered as: 
Why an employee cafeteria? How can 
employees be encouraged to eat that food 
which is best for them? What can be done 
for underweight employees? What is the 
best way to deal with the problems of 
“brought from home lunches”? By James 
H. Collins. The Burroughs Clearing 
House, October, 1929, p. 27:5. 


Proper Footwear for Women Workers 


The Du Pont Rayon Company believes 
that a simple, practical and permanent pro- 
gram for having female operators pay at- 
tention to foot hygiene and getting them 


to wear suitable shoes lies in education, sy- 
pervision and demonstration, and perhaps 
providing proper facilities for the purchase 
of desirable shoes by operators. A dis- 
cussion of the steps in such a program and 
a description of the attributes of a correct 
shoe are contained in the article. By C. W, 
Setter. The Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers Bulletin, July, 1929, p. 11:4. 


Fatigue Research in the Factory 


Three methods have been employed in 
studying the effects of rest pauses—the 
experimental, the statistical and the ob- 
servational. The results of all three meth- 
ods prove that in repetitive work where 
production depends mainly on the human 
factor, the introduction of rest pauses is 
followed by a small but real increase in 
output, quite unconscious on the part of the 
operatives. 

Investigations as to the effect of tempera- 
ture in heavy muscular work have shown 
that marked seasonal variations in output 
occur, it being greatest in winter, least in 
summer, and intermediate in spring and 
autumn. As it is usually impossible to 
reduce the temperature itself, the remedy is 
to increase the air movement around the 
operatives by installing electric fans. By 
D. R. Wilson. Industrial Welfare & Per- 
sonnel Management, October 1929, p. 334:3. 


A Social Aspect of Industrial Relations 


There seems to be a tendency in indus- 
trial relations policy today to re-establish 
so far as possible the old individual ele- 
ment in the relationship between manage- 
ment and employee. A worker’s efficiency 
is affected by his mental as well as by his 
physical condition. And in any group of 
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individuals there are some whose natural 
alertness is dulled by some maladjustment 
in their lives. Many a person does not 
know where to turn to get help in solving 
his personal problems and if it is possible 
to assist such a puzzled employee substantial 
dividends will be paid in increased effi- 
ciency, in improved morale and in social 
stability. The Service Letter on Industrial 
Relations, September 5, 1929, p. 1:2. 


Scientific Seating Routs Industrial 
Fatigue 

In the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany their linotype machines are operated 
16 hours a day, which means two shifts of 
operators. Usually the chair that was 
comfortable for the day operator was un- 
comfortable for the night operator, so that 
at every shift time was spent in adjusting 
the chairs. The installation of modern ad- 
justable chairs helped to keep errors down 
and production up. 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Arousing Interest in Apprenticeship 
Training 

The director of training schools of a 
long established metal working company 
has found obstacles to obtaining the de- 
sired number and type of candidates for 
apprenticeship courses both inside and out- 
side the plant. He believes that foremen 
have failed to recommend the apprentice- 
ship course to promising young men who 
are already on production, because of their 
own selfish interests in their work. Also, 
the director feels that there is a lack of 
cooperation on the part of public school 
teachers. 


This company holds an exhibition each 
spring of work performed in the school, and 
this year a special showing was arranged 
for school principals and manual training 
teachers, who later brought all boys in 
the final grammar school grade to view 
the exhibit. In the first month thereafter, 


Padded wooden chairs at the Wisconsin 
Shoe Company failed to give real comfort 
but new adjustable chairs put an end to 
afternoon fatigue and enabled the girls to 
accomplish more work. 

Supplying the highly paid camera men 
in the Chicago plant of the Kaufmann & 
Fabry Company with correct chairs made 
their eight-hour day seem like six hours, 
one of them said. 

Properly designed chairs in the plant of 
the D. L. Clark Company and Clark Bros. 
Chewing Gum Company are believed to 
pay for themselves almost weekly. 

It was noted in the C. F. Childs & Com- 
pany office that toward closing time the 
girls would be sitting on the extreme edge 
of their chairs because of fatigue and 
nervousness. After being supplied with 
modern chairs they sit upright in the morn- 
ing and finish that way at night, with re- 
sultant lack of fatigue. By Joseph W. 
Foster. Management, October, 1929, p. 
54:4. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


eight apprentices were obtained whose 
coming was attributed directly to the ex- 
hibit. The Service Letter on Industrial 
Relations, September 5, 1929, p. 3:1. 


Management’s Responsibility 

It is stated that there is one executive 
for every hundred workers. Many plants 
are searched unsuccessfully for superin- 
tendents. This condition can be improved 
by providing educational facilities for the 
worker, in the way of systematic training 
in technology, supervision and leadership. 
The factory is itself a school where super- 
visors are trained by experience and re- 
fined by study and reflection. 

Judging from actual conditions in the 
ceramic industry it is not necessary to 
master all of the trades represented in a 
plant, but the superintendent should in time 
attain a working knowledge of all depart- 
ments under his charge. If he is to make 
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progress in his vocation, his education must 
continue after his promotion to the posi- 
tion. He will have to learn about diplo- 
macy and discipline and welfare, about de- 
sign and testing and inspection, and about 
justice and human relations. By F. A. 
Kirkpatrick. Brick and Clay Record, 
September 24, 1929, p. 420:2. 


The Cinema as an Auxiliary to the 
Scientific Organization of Labor 
The International Educational Cinema- 
tographic Institute is devoting its efforts 
to the collection of films of a kind to 
throw light on the diverse methods of 
scientific management. The Institute be- 
lieves that the didactic and demonstra- 
tive possibilities in this field have not been 
fully realized, and wishes to contribute 
its share in formulating the new doctrines 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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which are regarded today as the corner- 
stone of business organization. In this cop. 
nection, a list is given of films published 
by the German firm, the Fachfilm Co., of 
Berlin, on account of private companies 
and manufacturers: The physiological 
bases of scientific management; Introduce. 
tion to the study of work and work-time: 
An experimental film on the study of la. 
bour and working time ; Office organization: 
Modern production; Experimental film ts 
time-study ; Film to measure labor speed: 
The influence of skill (peeling potatoes) ; 
The proper way to burn wood in the 
home; Final measurements; A study of 
fatigue by means of the Kaiser Withelm 
ergograph. A short description is given 
of each of these films. International Re- 
view of Educational Cinematography, Octo- 
ber, 1929, p. 483:3. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


The Point System of Wage Payment 
The second article in this series shows 
how the point system of wage payment 
facilitates cost computations, and sum- 
marizes the comparative advantages and 
drawbacks of this widely used plan. By 
Ralph M. Barnes. Factory and Industrial 
Management, October, 1929, p. 831:3. 


Why Apprentices Made Over 1,000 
Practical Suggestions 


The value of a suggestion scheme, not 
merely as an aid to making and keeping the 
workers keenly interested in their work, 
but as an actual saving in hard cash to 
their employers, is strikingly demonstrated 
by the experience of Messrs. Mavor & 
Coulson. In 1928, no less than 2,583 sug- 
gestions were made by the firm’s em- 
ployees, and of these, about 1,000 were 
adopted, while about 350 had been antici- 
pated. 

A book is kept in which employees enter 


suggestions for any kind of improvement 
in any department, and, if their suggestions 
are considered practical, they are adopted 
and a cash payment is made to the authors, 
Further payment is made if a suggestion 
proves specially useful. Frequently sug- 
gestions that, in themselves, are impractic- 
able are rewarded if they draw attention 
to the desirability of an improvement that 
is better dealt with by another method. By 
Clifford Mudie-Smith. Business, August, 
1929, p. 69:2. 


Concessions Granted Hourly Employees 

The hourly employees of Armour and 
Company who are selected for jury duty 
are to be paid for the time they are on 
jury service, provided they have been im 
continuous service for six months. Also, 
any hourly employed workers absent from 
duty by reason of service in the National 
Guard, Army or Naval Reserve Corps, of 
Citizens’ Military Camps are to be paid om 
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a basis of 48 hours per week at their reg- 
vlar rate, if they have been in the em- 
Joy of the company six months. From 
this will be deducted six days’ pay each 
week that the employee is absent at the 
daily rate paid by the government for the 
grade and rank held by the employee in 
the Military or Naval Service. Employees 
will not be penalized for loss of time while 
they are in these branches of service when 
figuring vacation or pension credits. They 
must of course keep up their contribu- 
tions to the Pension Fund as well as in- 
surance payments. The Armour Oval, 
September 20, 1929. 


Worth Plus Output 

A foreman who directs the work of a 
group of highly skilled operators where 
technical knowledge is essential, is worth 
more to the company than one who super- 
vises a group on simple assembly work. 
So his compensation should be made up 
of a basic wage that reflects the require- 
ments of his department, plus an incentive 
to maximum production at minimum ex- 
pense. A formula is given. By W. B. 
Nelson. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, October, 1929, p. 816:1. 


Wage Incentive Plans as Applied to the 
Brass and Copper Industry 

The Efficiency Scale Bonus Wage In- 
centive Plan of the Rome Brass & Copper 
Company is described in some detail. Some 
of the machines covered by this incentive 
plan are draw benches, shears, stretchers, 
saws, slitters, driers and rolls. The plan 
requires the establishment of a high task 
level through the use of accurate time 
studies. A minimum hourly rate is paid to 
the employees for accomplishing up to 75 
per cent of the task. Above 75 per cent 
the employees are paid the hourly rate 
plus a bonus which is dependent upon pro- 
ductive efficiency. A daily record of each 
employee’s output is kept on an “efficiency 
card.” At the end of the day this record 
is posted to the employee’s Efficiency Re- 


ward Card and is carried along to the end 
of the week when the bonus is determined 
by totaling the actual and the standard 
hours. The efficiency percentage is ar- 
rived at by dividing the total standard time 
by the total actual. After these Efficiency 
Reward Cards are figured they are sent 
to the paymaster who checks them and 
adds bonus to payroll. By E. D. Krumm, 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, October 1, 1929, 
Section II, p. 132:5. 


Managing 800 Coal Trucks 


The system of the Rubel Coal & Ice 
Co. is much like that of an army. The 
transportation manager is the general; his 
inspectors the colonels; the garage masters 
and the heads of the ice and coal plants 
the captains in charge of their own little 
companies. 

Everything is done to develop efficiency 
by matching one garage or inspection dis- 
trict against another. Cash bonuses are 
paid for safety of operation, on a monthly 
basis. But they are paid only to those 
garages which have been without acci- 
dents during the month. This puts the 
responsibility where it really belongs—on 
the officers. 

The labor turnover in the Rubel Com- 
pany is very low, many of the mechanics 
and drivers having been with the company 
since the days of the horse and wagon. 
This is done because the men must come 
experienced not only as chauffeurs, but 
on handling coal or ice. They receive 
high pay, bonuses for safe driving and un- 
usual privileges in the way of holidays, 
vacations and sick leave with pay. Power 
Wagon, October, 1929, p. 22:3. 


Factors to Study on Bonus Question 

A notable factor in the failure of many 
bonus schemes is the attempt to include too 
many employees, because there is no way 
under a broad plan to determine who has 
earned a bonus and who has not. An- 
other reason for their non-success is the 
failure of the responsible executives to 
base them on a budget and quota drawn 
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up for that purpose. Two rocks on which 
many otherwise good plans split are the 
attitude that bonuses and profits go hand- 
in-hand, and any rules which seek to limit 
the amount which may be earned. Fail- 
ure to reward good work in non-profit 
years is deadly to morale. The New York 
Times, September 1, 1929, p. 14 N. 


Attitude of Two Japanese Manufacturers 
Toward Employees 

The Tokyo Electric Company has adopt- 
ed in its manufacturing and sales the ad- 
vanced methods of the Occident and ap- 
plied them skillfully to the conditions of the 
Orient. At each of its three manufac- 
turing plants the company maintains a dis- 
pensary for the benefit of the employees. 
Women employees who have babies are 
given time off in the morning and after- 
noon to nurse their children, who are 
brought to an attractive nursing room in 
the factory by some member of the family. 
Restaurants are provided by the company 
and at Kawasaki, breakfast, tiffen, and eve- 
ning meals are served. The company has 
built and maintains shrines for religious 
services and contributes to lectures and 
moral instruction for its employees. 

During the cherry blossom time, the 
company either gives a theatre party or 
an excursion to see the prettiest flowers. 

According to Japanese law, health in- 
surance must be furnished for employees 
earning less than a certain minimum. The 
insured pay 1.9 per cent of the average 
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income and the company an equal amount, 

The Shibaura Engineering Works is an. 
other long established Japanese company 
which has a broad gauge view of indys- 
trial relations, and provides facilities for 
its employees’ welfare and education, The 
Digest, October, 1929, p. 12:4. 


This Group Wage Plan Has Individual 
Incentive 

A group wage payment plan, recently 
introduced, is credited with being one of 
the main factors in pulling the Kelvinator 
Corporation “out of the red.” One of its 
best features is that it rewards the in- 
dividual workman according to his per- 
formance. Every employee is given a day 
rate and a base rate and there is a wide 
range of hourly rates. An important fea- 
ture of the plan is that one good work- 
man in each group is appointed as the lead- 
er of that group and acts as its spokesman. 
Groups are notified each day of their pre- 
vious day’s performance and of their cumu- 
lative efficiency percentage for the pay pe- 
riod to date. Now, instead of being in- 
terested only in the one operation on which 
he was engaged formerly, the workman is 
interested in the complete unit produced 
by his group. 

Although the plan has been in effect at 
Kelvinator only six months, it has already 
brought about remarkable changes in the 
company’s financial condition. By H. G. 
Perkins. An interview by D. G. Baird 
Management, October, 1929, p. 43:5. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


tration 


The Challenge to Labor Standards 


A commentary on conditions in the tex- 
tile industry—north and south. The A. F. 
of L., stimulated by strikes in Gastonia, 
Elizabethton and in South Carolina, has 
redoubled its efforts. The radical will be 
impatient with the cautious methods of the 
A. F. of L. but the objective observer rec- 


ognizes its helpfulness in guiding a tran- 
sitional period. The competition of the 
South is a challenge to Northern labor 
standards, and even the meager advances 
thus far won for the Northern toiler have 
not yet been consolidated. By Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser. The Nation, August 14, 
1929, p. 164:2. 
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Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Electrically Heated Stereotype Pots as 
Load Builders 

Some of the outstanding advantages of 
electric heat for stereotype metal melting 
pots are automatic and accurate control of 
temperature; faster melting; more efficient 
application of heat; lower maintenance 
cost; simplified ventilation; elimination of 
fire and explosion risk; saving of floor 
space; improved working conditions. 

Operating cost comparisons do not re- 
veal the overall cost of the product, nor 
the advantages attendant upon the use of 
electricity, but it is these points which 
are the determining factors. Marketing 
Electricity Series Number P-1, National 
Electric Light Association. 12 pages. 


The Price of Absolute Quality 

Quality production in the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company depends upon uniform raw 
materials, uniform manufacturing, con- 
trolled equipment, and intelligent supervi- 
sion. Lamps, like eggs, are either good 
or bad. The standards are absolute. A 
necessary attribute of the maintenance of 
quality is the open-minded reviewing at 
frequent intervals of fundamental facts un- 
derlying each method. By E. C. Brueck- 
mann; Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, October, 1929, p. 823:4. 


Manufacturing on the Move 


How the Orford Soap Company benefits 
from conveyorized manufacturing—achiev- 
ing low inventories, lower handling charges 
and lowest unit costs. By W. W. Robert- 
son. Factory and Industrial Management, 
Oct., 1929, p. 843 :2. 


Efforts Toward Standardization and 
Their Results in the Skoda Trust 
After characterizing in a few words 
the whole Skoda trust, at the same time 
adjoining several diagrams illustrating its 
historical development and its technical, 


financial and economic position, a descrip- 
tion of the endeavors and results of stand- 
ardization is given: 

1. General standardization of mechani- 
cal elements, of the materials used for en- 
gineering and the influence of limit gauges 
on the reduction of manual labor. 


2. The standardization of fundamental 
elements of tools, of the clamping elements 
of tools and work pieces, as well as the 
choice and heat treatment of the materials 
from which tools are made. 


3. Standardization as applied to the ac- 
tual tool manufacture: designing, manu- 
facture, designation, storing, recording use, 
as well as instructions concerning economy 
and security in service. 


In conclusion, reference is made to the 
connection existing between individual 
works standardization and the national and 
international endeavors in this respect. 
Fourth International Management Con- 
gress Proceedings, Mémoire XIV, Section 
Industrie, p. 1:6. 


Manufacturing Program of a Steel Mill 
Elaboration of the manufacturing pro- 

gram at Duvoisin and Co.’s cold rolling 

mills (factory not working for stock). 

The manufacturing program results from 
the fusion of five elementary programs: 

1. Program of raw materials, estab- 
lished on the receipt of the order according 
to the statement cards of raw material 
stock. 

2. Program of dimensions (or opera- 
tions), detailing the operations to be made 
on raw steel hoops to bring them to the 
dimensions indicated in the order (study 
of the rolling processes). 

3. Program of quantities, consisting in 
completing the planning by the calculation 
of the duration of the successive rolling 
processes and in fixing the program of 
work of the machines. 

4. Program of delays, drawn by means 
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of Gantt’s chart. It indicates the state of 
liabilities for each week and enables the 
putting into execution of the orders in due 
time (according to the time of delivery). 

5. Program of delivery, established ac- 
cording to the places of delivery so as to 
get executed at the same time the orders 
to be delivered to neighboring destinations. 
By Jean Chevalier, Ingénieur Civil H.E.C. 
Fourth International Management Congress 
Proceedings, Mémoire LII, Section Indus- 
trie, p. 1:11. 


Standardization of Paper Sizes 

This paper sets out: 

1. The attempts to standardize paper 
sizes made in the course of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth. 

2. The principles on which the system 
of the German Industrial Standard 
(Deutsche Industrie Normung) is based: 
sizes are multiples of each other, each be- 
ing a half of the larger preceding size. 
The ratio between the side measurements 
is always 1 : V2, and the superficial area, 
a simple fraction of the square metre. 

3. Advantages of standardization on the 
DIN System for Producers, Distributors 
and Consumers, i.e., Commerce, Industry 
and Government. 

4. Results obtained by the use of stand- 
ardized sizes in various countries. 

5. Action taken to standardize paper 
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sizes in the countries which have not adopt- 
ed the DIN System, particularly in the 
countries which do not use the metric 
system. 

The conclusions arrived at are that stand- 
ardization of paper sizes according to the 
DIN System offers the greatest advant- 
ages and is the most generally used. Its 
use should therefore be extended to all 
countries in order that this particular re- 
form may yield all the results which may 
be legitimately expected from it. By Jean- 
Philippe Lugrin. Fourth International 
Management Congress Proceedings. Mém- 
oire LXXIV, Section Administration, p, 
3:13. 


New Machines for Old 

Modern production machinery has a defi- 
nitely limited life. The vice-president of 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany describes their approach to the prob- 
lem of obsolescence, the determining factor 
being a lower unit cost. By George A. Du 
Toit, Jr. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, October, 1929, p. 805:3. 


Stopping Profit Leaks by Stock Control 
The purchasing agent of the Economy 
Engineering Company gives his method of 
thrifty stock maintenance. By J. L 
O’Brien. System, October, 1929, p. 35:2. 


Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study 


Control of Output in a Marble Quarry 
Detailed time studies as required by 
scientific management are not always fully 
applicable to the work of small enterprises ; 
these require methods based on the same 
principles, but easier and inexpensive. 
This report shows how it was possible 
to improve greatly the output of a marble 
sawing-mill, without any new expense and 
without any change of equipment, by sim- 
ply checking the machine work in three 
respects, viz: machine capacity, working 
speed and working time. u 
The method used consisted in ascertain- 


ing the maximum efficiency of those three 
factors, in observing further the actual out- 
put, and in spotting the causes of deficiency 
in order to find suitable remedies. By M. 
Robert Caussin, Ingénieur Commercial. 
Fourth International Management Congress 
Proceedings. Mémoire IX, Section Indus- 
trie, p. 1:10. 


Scientific Railway Management 
The working of Polish State Railways 
especially the work of junction stations has 
during the last few years been marked with 
a broader application of scientific mat 
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agement methods. The lack of modern 
equipment, the installation of which de- 
mands large capitals, has by these meth- 
ods been greatly remedied. 

The three capital principles of scientific 
management established by Prof. K. Adam- 
jecki—the division of work, concentration 
and harmony—have found a thorough ap- 
plication in the technical work of junction 
stations. 

With the aid of time-study and upon 
thorough research the above principles have 
been introduced in the following manner: 
a division of work has been introduced in 
connection with the forming of trains be- 
tween the stations; the movement of loco- 
motives has been concentrated in particu- 
lar stations, the scope of their work hav- 


Research and Experiment 


Research in Labor Output and Fatigue 

This is a study about a program of re- 
searches concerning the labor output and 
the fatigue of a squad of workmen, and 
the ways to follow for the improving of 
both. 

Draw diagrams of quantitative produc- 
tivity of the squad in each following hour 
(fig. 1-2), same, in each day (fig. 3), 
choose different quantitative productivity 
(fig. 4), divide men according to the time 
required by each of them to accomplish the 
same work. 


ing been strictly marked out; the extent 
of work of station employees has been 
limited, the time and order of special jobs 
has been drawn up in special harmono- 
grams, according to which the charge on 
the rails of junction stations is being regu- 
lated. 


The above improvements resulted in con- 
siderable saving in the working of rail- 
ways, especially in the work of rolling 
locomotives and the number of employees, 
and allowed to effect a great increase in 
the efficiency of railways and in the work 
of rolling stock. By Il’Ing. S. Tarwid, 
Fourth International Management Congress 
Proceedings, Mémoire XLIV, Section In- 
dustrie, p. 1:7. 


The same studies have to be done in re- 
gard to the quality instead of the quantity, 
noticing the number of mistakes or inex- 
actitudes in the first hour, in the second one, 
etc. (fig. 7-8). 

After that repeat studies changing the 
working conditions (lighting, working 
hours, men, etc.). 

Each changing will give a set of dia- 
grams, from which the best can be chosen. 
By Alfredo Niceforo. Fourth International 
Management Congress Proceedings, Mém- 
oire CXLII, Section Enseignement Et 
Questions Generales, p. 3:5. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


How Cost Control in Marketing Errs 
Fowler Manning says that many plans 
to control marketing expenditures and costs 
have failed because a proper distinction was 
not made between “expenditure” and 
“cost.” Cost is the expense of doing the 
work that accomplishes the sales job set. 
Expenditure is the total amount of money 
spent in marketing operations and in meas- 
uring the quantity of sales activity. To 


control expenditure, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to control quantity and cost of each 
part of the operation. To control the cost 
of selling it is necessary to control the 
quality of effort represented by that ex- 
pense. If time and activity have been prop- 
erly allocated, certain results from that ac- 
tivity may rightfully be expected. The 
New York Times, September 22, 1929, p. 
20N. 
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Now It’s the Voluntary Chain 


Comments on the predicament of the old 
line independent retailers and wholesalers. 
By C. C. Jolliffe. Nation’s Business, Sep- 
tember, 1929, p. 86:2. 


How the Chain Store Helps the 
Independent 

The president of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. tells how the chain store provides the 
local merchant with larger opportunities, 
helps credit, helps tone up advertising and 
buying, helps profits. According to the 
best available estimate, the independent is 
still doing 60 per cent of the country’s 
retail business. By George B. Everitt. Na- 
tion’s Business, October, 1929, p. 17:3. 


Is the Chain Store System Really 
Sound? 

The Chairman of the Board of the W. T. 
Grant Company says that a properly run 
chain store gives people more merchandise 
of a certain type for less money, and that 
the chain store became a creative influence 
in the whole field of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, just as Fords and Chevrolets did 
in their field. Three principles upon which 
chain store operation is based are: 

First. That which tends to increase dis- 
tribution is of permanent and positive value 
to the business of the country. 

Second. It is the co-operation and co- 
ordination of the people of the United 
States that have made possible the abnor- 
mally favorable conditions we find in our 
country as compared with all other parts of 
the world. 

Third. That which benefits the great 
majority of the people is sound and desir- 
able. By W. T. Grant. Retail Ledger, 
First October issue, 1929, p. 9. 


National Wholesale Conference 
Report of Committee I, “Wholesalers’ 
Functions and Services,” deals with the 
following subjects: Functions and Ser- 
vices of Wholesalers; Types of Whole- 
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salers; Types of Distribution; New Trends 
in Distribution; The Responsibilities of 
Management; Special Services; Examples 
of Co-operation with Retailers; and others, 

Report of Committee IT, “Economic Fac. 
tors Affecting Wholesaling,” discusses: 
Improved Transportation; Style Changes; 
Small Quantity Buying; ‘Group Buying; 
Private Brands; The Chain Store; Im- 
provement of Trade Relations; Develop- 
ment of Law Merchant; Trade Practice 
Conferences; Character of Trade Rules; 
and Observance of Trade Rules. 


In Report of Committee III, “Business 
Analyses,” there are sections on the fol- 
lowing topics: What Business Analyses 
are Practicable; Trading Areas; Selection 
of Customers; Size of Orders and Ship- 
ments; Simplification of Styles, Sizes and 
Varieties; Uniform Accounting Methods; 
Selection of Stocks, Based on Profitable 
Operation; Methods of Stock Control; 
Direction of Selling. 


“Credits, Sales Terms and Collections,” 
Report of Committee IV, treats of: Un- 
filled Order Information; Credit-Sales 
Co-operation; Abuses of Cash Discount 
Privilege; Legality of Sales Terms; Col- 
lection Helps; Interest on Old Accounts; 
Bad Debt Losses. Reports of Commit- 
tees I, II, III, and IV, National Whole- 
sale Conference held under the auspices of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. : 


The Voluntary Chains 


The first of a series of reports prepared 
by the Food Institute. It covers why and 
how voluntary chains are developing, forms 
which they are taking, extent to which 
they have grown, their chief features, im- 
mediate results of organizing, voluntary 
chains, most urgent problems of new ones, 
their chief problems of policy and likely 
future developments. Later reports will 
bring up to date what is taking place, and 
will also include a detailed presentation of 
scope, types and methods of operation, with 
as thorough-going an analysis as the data 
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then available permits, of the economic as- 
pects of the voluntary chain, and its effect 
upon the productive and distributive organi- 
zation of the food products industry. 
American Institute of Food Distribution, 
Inc., 18 pages. 


Retail Profits 


In England, one-quarter of the price 
which the consumer pays goes to the re- 
tailer. At least, this is the conclusion 
which Mr. W. R. Dunlop reaches after a 
detailed discussion of retail profits and ex- 
penses. This seems a rather large per- 
centage, but under existing circumstances 
it appears necessary. By W. R. Dunlop. 
The Economic Journal, September, 1929, 
p. 357 14. 


Credit Extension and Business Failures 


A study of credit conditions among 
grocery retailers in Louisville proved con- 
clusively that lack of care in granting 
credit to customers is an important cause 
of failure. Easy credit from wholesalers 
to retailers was also found to be a cause. 
There were at least two cases among the 
30 prospective failures in which chain- 
store competition was an important factor. 
Dishonesty was not found to be a cause 
of failure among grocers but sometimes 
was a result of it. The facts gathered seem 
to show that inexperience was a relatively 
unimportant causal factor; they indicate 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Buying and Selling with Engineering 
Facts 

Science and engineering are made the 
co-ordinating factors between buying and 
selling in the Pure Oil Company. The 
buying plan through which this company 
annually purchases millions of dollars’ 
worth of industrial equipment, materials 
and supplies closely links together the 
specialized functions of both the engineer- 
ing and the purchasing departments. This 


rather that merchants failed to profit by 
the experience which they had. 

It was discovered that percentages of 
credit loss tend to vary inversely with the 
size of the business, and that stores which 
used a credit bureau had fewer bad debts 
than those which did not. Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 627, Department of Com- 
merce, 1929, 14 pages. 


Territory Valuation Plan 


The American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany required all their division managers 
to make a valuation of their territories 
so that they could pass this information on 
to their salesmen, and could know there- 
from what was expected of them. This 
survey also showed each division manager 
which parts of his territory were not profit- 
able, and which customers were not de- 
sired by salesmen and could be contacted by 
himself or others. To enable the man- 
agers to do this work in a systematic way 
they were furnished with forms which 
made it possible for them to analyze all 
machine and attachment sales made in the 
territory both by months and by zones. 
Space was made on this sheet for a semi- 
annual valuation of zones, and in this 
space the division manager tabulated the 
various classes into which users had been 
divided. On the reverse side of this form 
were the zone sales instructions. Dartnell 
Sales Data, September 14, 1929, 2 pages. 


is because nearly everything is purchased 
according to specifications which are the 
results of tests conducted by the engineer- 
ing department. This latter enters from 
the beginning upon the design and con- 
struction of products with a view to their 
salability, such as machinery and motors. 
This practice lends authority and increased 
value to both the spoken and printed sales 
message. By J. A. Martz. Class and In- 
dustrial Marketing, October, 1929, p. 38:2. 
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Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


How to Get the Sales Force to Use the 
Sales Manual 

After the sales manual has been in the 
salesman’s hands for three months, six 
months, a year, it has probably been long 
covered with dust. Perhaps the manual 
itself is at fault. But usually the reason is 
found in the failure of the home office to 
develop a plan that will maintain the first 
flush of enthusiasm with which the manual 
is greeted. This article tells how the 
problem has been met by many of the large 
companies. By E. B. Weiss. Printers’ 
Ink, October 10, 1929, p. 3:6. 


Some Recipes for a Fruitful Day in Ad- 
vertising Work 

Some of the working points which have 

been successfully applied in agency work 


are these: Schedule the day’s work; 
schedule the mornings, and leave the af- 
ternoons free; plan regular advertising 
meetings; retire to a quiet office to do 
creative work; schedule the calls of publi- 
cation representatives; get something out 
of Saturday morning by filling it full of 
appointments; wean your secretary away 
from her girlish expressions and then let 
her answer the routine mail; bunch dicta- 
tion, instead of scattering it through the 
day like raisins in a rice pudding; learn to 
be concise; discover the conditions under 
which you work best, and follow them, 
even if it means being temperamental; 
don’t duplicate research work; stick at one 
job at a time until it is out of the way. 
By Will Hunter Morgan. Advertising & 
Selling, September 18, 1929, p. 17:3. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Sales Training Classes 

During the last two weeks in Augus?¢ a 
dozen salesmen of the Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company were given an in- 
tensive sales training course under the 
supervision of the Manager of the Adver- 
tising and Educational Departments. In 
September another class of eleven men 
from the various branches was given a 
similar course of instruction. Some of the 
subjects covered were paper manufacturing, 
vertical filing supplies, card indexing and 
guiding, filing course, factory demonstra- 
tion, and demonstration of steel shelving 
and steel card record desk. The “Y” and 
“E” News, September, 1929, p. 5:1. 


A Manikin for Pace-Maker 

This is an ingenious method of rating 
salesmen which has increased the sales 
drive and the profit return of the company. 
Every week each man learns how he 
measures against the “composite salesman” 
who represents the greatest sales volume, 
the greatest number of orders, the highest 


dollar average per order, the highest aver- 
age items per order, the lowest sales ex- 
pense per dollar sales and the greatest 
value outside dollar sales. By Herbert W. 
Maxwell. System, October, 1929, p. 31:2. 


When Your Salesmen Are Afraid of 
Their Customers 

The two real reasons for the decline in 
present day selling efficiency are these: 
Salesmen are afraid of their customers. 
They are inclined to believe their customers 
rather than their own organizations. This 
fear is created fundamentally by a subcon- 
scious abhorrence of the selling process 
which is felt by most people who attempt 
to sell merchandise. It is best for execu- 
tives to recognize the full truth at the out- 
set and then train their salesmen to over- 
come these obstacles. The author believes 
that the customer is wrong more often 
than he is right, especially when he is buy- 
ing. In trying to get this thought over to 
the sales staff it was discovered that most 
salesmen want to sell in their own way. 
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This they should not be allowed to do 
unless they belong to the small number 
that is not afraid, and therefore not wor- 
ried by “the customer is always right” 
heresy. By L. C. Keely. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, October, 1929, p. 64:3. 


Doubled Salesmen’s Selling Time 

The manager of sales research for the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company says 
that the best types of salesmen are the 
poorest types for detail records and other 
non-selling activities. So the salesmen of 
the Dennison Company are asked simply 
to furnish any valuable information in note 
form, while the clerks are responsible for 


the maintenance of the records. This 
method leaves the salesmen free to utilize 
as much time as possible in actual selling, 
and was adopted as the result of a time 
study made a few years ago. It was found 
that one-fifth of the working hours of a 
salesman were devoted to selling, three- 
fifths were spent in traveling and waiting, 
and the other fifth in clerical routine work. 
In addition to the transfer of certain cleri- 
cal duties the company provides a mail aid 
service. This has proved of service in 
reaching the “unwilling-to-listen” purchas- 
ing agent and in situations where the buyer 
is away or unable to see the salesman. 
Confectioners Journal, October, 1929, p. 
63:1. 


Books Received 


Office Training and Standards. By 
Frank C. McClelland. A. W. Shaw, 
Chicago, 1929. 343 pages. 

Governmental Purchasing. By Russell 
Forbes. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1929. 370 pages. 

The Cooperative Movement in Russia 
During the War. By Eugene M. 
Kayden and Alexis N. Antsiferov. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 
1929. 420 pages. $4.00. 

Daniel Webster as an Economist. By 
Robert Lincoln Carey. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1929. 220 
pages. $3.50. 

American Banking Practice. By Will- 
iam H. Kniffin. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1921 and 1929. 393 pages. 

Buyers and Makers. By Dorothy M. 
Vaughan. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1929. 126 pages. 80¢. 

Margins, Expenses, and Profits in Re- 
tail Hardware Stores. Bureau of 
Business Research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1928. 
174 pages. 

Railway Electrification and Traffic 
Problems. By Philip Burtt. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York, 1929. 197 
pages. $3.00. 


Cheerful Common Sense. By W. C. 
Dunlap. William Feather Company, 
Cleveland, 1928. 143 pages. $2.00. 


An Interpretation of the Objectives, 
Method, and Subject Matter of Ra- 


tional Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
By Lloyd Bertschi and Albert G. Belding. 


Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
1929. 88 pages. 


Dramatized Salesmanship. Edited by 
Genevieve Gordon and Clarice Runyan 
Young. Textile Publishing Company, 
New York, 1928. 80 pages. $2.00. 

Collective Bargaining Among Photo- 
Engravers in Philadelphia. By Charles 
Leese. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1929. 220 pages. $2.50. 

An Outline of Social Psychology. By 
J. R. Kantor. Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1929. 420 pages. 

Research in the Social Sciences. Edited 
by Wilson Gee. Macmillan, New 
York, 1929. 305 pages. 

Essentials of Economics. By Fred Rogers 
Fairchild. American Book Company, 
New York, 1923, 1926, 1928. 543 pages. 

Foreign Advertising Methods. By 
Charles S. Hart. De Bower Publishing 
Co., New York, 1928. 262 pages. 
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Accountants’ Working Papers. By Les- 
lie E. Palmer and William H. Bell. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1923 and 1929. 
313 pages. $6.00. 

Foundations of Commercial Education. 
First Year Book. Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York, 1928. 
423 pages. 

Public Employment Offices. By Shelby 
M. Harrison and associates. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1924. 685 pages. 
$3.50. 

The Objective or New-Type Examina- 
tion. By G. M. Ruch. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago, 1929. 478 pages. 


Student Personnel Work at Northwest. 
ern University. By Esther McD, 
Lioyd-Jones. Harper & Bros, New 
York, 1929. 253 pages. $3.50, 

Practical Office Supervision. By Glenn 
L. Gardiner. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 295 pages, 

Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States 1929. Index Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1929, §23 
pages. $3.00. 

Applied Business Finance. By Edmond 
E. Lincoln. McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
New York, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 
1929. 826 pages. 
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The Problem of Industrial Relations. 
By Henry Clay. Macmillan & Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 322 pages. 


Economic conditions in England with 
chief reference to the following general 
subjects are discussed in this volume in 
great detail: 

The problem of industrial relations on 
the eve of the War; Government control 
of wages in war-time; the post-war wage 
problem; unemployment and wage-rates; 
export trade and unemployment; the Whit- 
ley reports and the machinery of concilia- 
tion; Government intervention in trade dis- 
putes; the place of arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes; wage theory and the mini- 
mum wage; the authoritarian element in 
distribution; property and inheritance; the 
distribution of capital in England and 
Wales; a word for “Laissez-Faire.” 

There are as many methods of reviewing 
a book as there are of writing one. I 
shall quote several brief passages from 
Clay’s book believing that this procedure 
will reveal his thought on several funda- 
mentals as well as I could outline them. 

On page three the following excerpt 
deals with some of the by-products of 
strikes: “Even the indirect effects of stop- 


pages are less important than the evidence 
they afford of unsatisfactory relations in 
the normal working of industry, evidence 
of a conflict of interests so acute and felt 
so keenly, that the parties prefer stopping 
the industry on which they both depend to 
forgoing their claims—much as if the 
women who came before Solomon had ac- 
cepted his judgment and sacrificed the 
baby. Bad conditions, unnecessarily low 
wages, a smoldering discontent that finds 
its expression in restriction of output, arbi- 
trary discipline and unwilling service, are 
results of unsatisfactory industrial rela- 
tions as important as strikes and lockouts.” 


In discussing the age-old problem of 
wages the author, on page 114, says: “Of 
course, such a redistribution might be 
effected and still leave a large proportion 
of the working population unemployed be- 
cause the new wage rates established were 
all a little too high to permit full employ- 
ment of the population of a single country 
in a world economy; but for any given 
volume of employment a redistribution in 
accordance with the principle of equi- 
marginal application of resources would 
permit a higher average wage rate than 
the present, and conversely such a redis- 
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tribution would permit a larger volume of 
employment at the present average wage.” 

The following passage is incorporated 
into a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the export situation and unemploy- 
ment in England (page 139): “The diffi- 
culties of the American spinners cannot 
be solved by raising prices since the ulti- 
mate consumer will not pay a price for 
cloth that will permit higher prices for 
yarn. Salvation can come, therefore, only 
by bringing costs below the level of the 
present selling prices. This would seem 
to involve at least two big changes. First, 
the burden of debt, and with it the pres- 
sure to meet indirect charges, must be 
relieved by drastic writing down, or writ- 
ing off, of debt or the substitution of de- 
ferred for prior obligations, or by a com- 
bination of all these methods. In the sec- 
ond place, some economies might be at- 
tained by a grouping of mills in larger 
financial units.” 

In discussing changes in the economic 
condition of the mass of the population in 
England, Clay says on page 259: “Public 
policy has secured for the lowest-paid in- 
dustrial workers a wage that is reasonable 
in relation to the wealth of the community 
and made provision for them in unemploy- 
ment when industry could not pay them 
those wages. Public policy again has 
assisted and compelled wage-earners to 
make provision for the risks of sickness, 
unemployment, and premature death, and 
has made direct provision for old age.” 


The following passage is taken from a 
summary of the economic fundamentals 
involved in England’s industrial problems 
of the last decade (page 317): “Progres- 
sive taxation, compulsory insurance, Fac- 
tory Acts and Trade Boards, have made 
possible an improvement in the economic 
condition of the workers greater probably 
than any previous generation has seen, 
in spite of the enormous economic cost of 
the War. Economic inequality remains to 
be redressed; but it can be redressed with- 
out running the risks that would attend 
the supersession of free enterprise, and 


without such an identification of the State 
with industry as would add international 
economic conflicts to the political differences 
that in the past have troubled peace.” 
These few brief quotations suggest some 
of Clay’s thoughts and will perhaps in- 
dicate whether or not the contents of the 
volume are of sufficient interest for the 
reader of this review to spend the sev- 
eral hours required in reading the com- 
plete book. 
CrarK BELDEN, 
Director of Public Relations, 
National Electric Power Company 





Wayside Marketing. By Schuyler Ar- 
nold. A. T. DeLaMare Company, Inc., 
New York, 1929. 123 pages. 


From his store of first hand knowledge, 
the author has given us in this book a de- 
tailed picture of the opportunities open to 
a wide-awake stand owner. Since way- 
side marketing is still in its infancy and 
books on the subject are few, this book 
should be of particular interest and as- 
sistance to anyone actively engaged in any 
phase of this method of marketing. 

With the coming of the automobile and 
the good roads resulting therefrom, a new 
method of marketing has been developed 
along the highway. It began when the 
farmer, realizing the possible demand for 
such produce, set a basket of fruit or 
vegetables in his front yard and placed 
upon them a sign “For Sale.” From this 
humble beginning has sprung the present 
day efficient and artistic wayside market. 

Whether the reader be only a beginner, 
or the proprietor of one of the larger 
markets, this book will have a message 
for him. Mr. Arnold carries the subject 
along step by step, starting with the selec- 
tion of the location of the stand, and the 
items to be sold. He then works into the 
selling problems confronting the stand 
owner and explains in detail how best to 
grow and prepare for the market various 
fruits, vegetables and flowers. In his clos- 
ing paragraphs he offers many sales aids 
and helpful suggestions on marketing the 
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wares in the most efficient and economical 
manner. 

A careful reading of this book leaves one 
with the feeling that if properly planned 
and handled, a wayside stand has real 
possibilities. The experienced stand owner, 
as well as the beginner, will do well to 
take this opportunity to learn from the first 
hand experiences of Mr. Arnold. 

H. J. Taytor, Vice-President, 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 





Modern Business. Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, New York. Revised edition, 
1929. In 25 volumes. 


A series of texts prepared by well known 
men for the Modern Business Course of 
the Alexender Hamilton Institute and 
covering the following topics: Business 
and the Man; Business Organization; Cor- 
poration Finance; Banking; Investments; 
The Stock and Produce Exchanges; Fi- 
nancial and Business Statements; Finan- 
cial and Business Forecasting (in two vol- 
umes); Plant Management; Office Ad- 
ministration; Insurance; Commercial Law; 
Accounting Principles; Cost Finding; 
Business Correspondence; Salesmanship 
and Sales Management; Marketing and 
Merchandising; Advertising Principles; 
Retail Advertising; Advertising Cam- 
paigns; Credit and Collections; Transpor- 
tation; Foreign Trade; Economics. 





Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. 
By Harold Ernest Burtt. Appleton, 
New York, 1929. 395 pages. $3.00. 


In this book, the author has attempted 
to compile a companion book to his previ- 
ously published work, “Principles of Em- 
ployment Psychology” (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1926). “It is assumed that 
the employe has been hired by proper 
scientific procedure, and it is a question of 
the most effective method of organizing 
his work from that point on.” The chap- 
ter headings present generally accepted 
categories: education, methods, fatigue, 
monotony, environment, morale, accidents, 


efficiency in executive work and a ‘ 
nosis for industrial psychology. Some of 
the chapters are veritable compendiums on 
experimental psychology applicable to jn. 
dustry; others distinctly lack the experj- 
mental citations and represent views of 
the author founded upon accepted theoreti. 
cal psychology. 

There is a certain air of scholastic thor 
oughness about some sections which tends 
to destroy the coherence; the reader feels 
that the author considered himself bound to 
present a number of substantiating experi. 
ments when discussing a given subject, 
In some instances, the reader is informed 
concerning certain laboratory resultants, 
but the application, or even the method of 
application, is not disclosed. In situations 
like these, one fears that the lay-minded 
business man would fail to perceive any 
suggestion of assistance in solving the 
specific problems which he faces from day 
to day. A little more of “How” and a 
little less of “What” would, in the opinion 
of your reviewer, add to the intrinsic value 
of the book. 

The author frankly admits that he has 
not hestitated to borrow from the findings 
of fields other than psychology, nor has 
he attempted to adhere to the use of 
strictly psychological terminology; both 
of these concessions from a scientist seek- 
ing to have the world of business benefit 
from the knowledge of science, are com- 
mendable. Most of the illustrations are 
interesting, particularly those which cite 
situations from shops and offices. Indus- 
trial leaders would do well to recognize 
that, if social scientists were permitted to 
conduct large scale human experiments in 
the laboratory of business itself, the find- 
ings which would be forthcoming would 
have far greater applicability to specific in- 
dustrial problems than the splendid, but 
meager, discoveries which have emanated 
from the university laboratories of sciet 
tists forced to do their experimentation 
upon immature college students. To get, 
the business man must give time, money, 
opportunity for study and freedom of at 
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tion. Until this millennium arrives, we must 
not cavil at tests made on white rats, 
monkeys or college freshmen! 

One is impressed with the ramifications 
of research bearing upon industrial prob- 
lems—many of the physical sciences as 
well as the social sciences have made, or 
are in process of making, important con- 
tributions to the improvement of the com- 
mon weal in industry. It would appear 
that the imagination and energy of the 
scientists are far ahead of the acceptance 
of the scientific method by business execu- 
tives generally. Hence a book of this 
kind, aimed to stimulate and educate those 
of us who are laymen as far as industrial 
psychology is concerned, deserves attention 
by business men who believe in the appli- 
cations of science in management and even 
in the possibilities of formulating a sci- 
ence of management. 

Eucene J. BENGE, 
H. A. Hopf and Company. 





An Approach to Definite Forecasting. 
By Lincoln W. Hall. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1929. 
142 pages. $3.00. 

For statisticians, this should be an in- 
teresting little book because it describes 
methods of forecasting that differ from 
the usual methods in many respects. The 
author has used a number of series, some 
of which are observed business phenomena, 
while others are constructed by compli- 
cated formulae in order to render very 
dificult the process of breaking them down 
into cycle, seasonal and trend components. 
He describes in great detail, and with 
some repetition, the process by which this 
analysis is accomplished, and shows that 
it is effective even when applied to diffi- 
cult time series. For forecasting purposes, 
the original components mentioned above 
(namely cycle, seasonal and trend) and 
their relative intensities for the current 
period are used by themselves to forecast 
the succeeding movements of the series. 

The writer of this review has applied 


Mr. Hall’s methods to monthly hog 
slaughter at Federally inspected packing 
plants, 1907 to date. This series is well 
known for its cycles, and the so-called 
cycle indicator, described in this book, 
revealed them very clearly and smoothly. 

Many statisticans look upon the trend 
as a long-time tendency associated more 
or less definitely in many instances with 
the laws of growth or decline. The au- 
thor of this book regards it as a tendency 
extending through at least two cycles, but 
not necessarily over a longer period. That 
is to say, a series might have several 
trends during a long period. This view, 
which makes the ultimate test an empirical 
one, has both advantages and disadvant- 
ages. For those who wish to disregard 
the fairly smooth growth elements, it 
makes easy a projection of the trend for 
forecasting purposes on the basis of judg- 
ment. It encounters the danger of regard- 
ing as trends, certain movements in the 
series which might properly be regarded 
as, for example, long period cyclical 
phenomena. 

The book lacks an adequate statement 
of the theory underlying the method. 
Time after time, the reader is bewildered 
with the mechanical steps and wonders why 
some of them are necessary. He also 
wonders why this method is preferable to 
those with which economic statisticians 
have become familiar during the past fif- 
teen years. No mention is made of the 
well-known statistical concepts,—the fre- 
quency distribution, averages, the measures 
of dispersion and probability, or the co- 
efficients of correlation. Perhaps the an- 
swer is to be found in the author’s belief 
that the series may be forecast by itself. 
That is to say, the series contains as com- 
ponent parts of itself the elements which, 
in the past, gave rise to the present state, 
and which at present are operating to 
bring about certain future conditions per- 
taining to itself. This is really “action 
and reaction” theory and, while partially 
true of time series, and of some time series 
especially, it is not the whole truth. 
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Many will agree that the variations in 
the price of a particular article are brought 
about by, and are the composite results 
of the variations in the conditions of de- 
mand and supply, both of this and com- 
peting articles, the general price level, 
business conditions, etc. Over a period of 
years, these factors combine in different 
proportions to bring about variations in 
the series being forecast. The various 
methods of discovering relationships have 
been devised for the purpose of measuring 
the separate and joint influences of the 
factors affecting a series. These measure- 
ments may be combined into forecasts 
which are not only numericaliy definite, 
but logical, being based on “cause and ef- 
fect” relationships. For a period of years, 
a number of individuals, corporations, and 
public agencies have been using correla- 
tion methods, and have made many suc- 
cessful forecasts “in cold, clear numbers.” 
The writer agrees with the author that 
definite forecasts are more serviceable, 


but those of the profession who are guilty 
of making general forecasts and of giving 
evasive reasons for such, form a decreas- 
ing proportion of the total. 

Because of its challenge, this book should 
be read by all users of “orthodox” statis- 
tical methods. 


DonaLp R. Cowan, 
Commercial Research Depariment, 
Sales Division, 
Swift & Company. 


Electrical Utilities. By William E. 
Mosher and Associates. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1929. 335 pages. $4.00. 


In the first half of this book the back- 
ground of electrical utility control is pre- 
sented. This includes a good resumé of 
the more important legal decisions upon 
which rest most of the difficulties in valu- 
ation for rate making purposes. The pres- 
ent system of control through public ser- 
vice commissions is reviewed with some 
criticisms of commission procedure. Other 
chapters of this section take up the prob- 
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lems of Holding Companies, the contro} 
of Interstate Transmission and the atti. 
tude of the public toward control, Chap- 
ter Six, “The Crisis” presents a list of 
issues that will have to be faced unless 
the public continue to be undisturbed by 
the revelations before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


The second part of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of various types of pub- 
lic control that might contribute to the 
solution of the crisis described in Part 
One. Some of the plans considered are: 
Control by Contracts, Public Competition 
as a Means of Control, Control by League 
of Municipalities, Control Through a Na- 
tional Planning Commission and Control 
Through National Ownership. 


The book suggests that the public has 
failed to establish adequate and effective 
control in its own interest, describes the 
shortcomings of public control and pro- 
poses a new line of action. 


Human Nature and Management. By 
Ordway Tead. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1929. 312 pages. 
$3.50. 

This book has been written with three 
purposes in view: First, to set forth the 
essentials of modern psychology and show 
the point of view it implies toward prob- 
lems of human relations; second, to help 
the reader improve the conduct of his own 
mental life; and third, to show concretely 
the methods and procedures which are 
psychologically sound in dealing with peo- 
ple. 

The first half of the book is an explana- 
tion of the more simple principles of the 
science of human nature, the understand- 
ing of which is essential if one is to deal 
intelligently with their application in the 
daily conduct of business. The material 
in these chapters keeps within the limits of 
a desire to explain only those fundamentals 
of behavior as they relate to management 
problems and deal with such subjects as 
the use and control of emotions, the leart- 
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ing process and encouragement of reason- 


athe balance of the book explains the 
_ application of these principles to specific 
everyday tasks drawn from the experi- 
ence of successful and thoughtful execu- 
tives and deals with such subjects as crea- 
tive leadership, group activity, discipline, 
arousing interest and supplying incentives. 
The author has done a real job for the 
executive in compiling this book. The 
reader will find very readable that part 
of the book devoted to the essentials of 
modern psychology ; the examples of appli- 
cation in method and procedure understand- 
able and practicable. 
Joun H. Frye, 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Harvard Business Reports. Volume 6. 
Compiled by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1928. 
554 pages. $7.50. 


The cases in this sixth volume of the 
Harvard Business Reports are all con- 
cerned with industrial marketing, a sub- 
ject which is attracting the attention of an 
increasing number of business men at the 
present time. Each case is prefaced by 
a short synopsis which isolates the prob- 
lems to be considered. The commentary 
at the end of each case and the complete 
subject index at the end of the book are 
features which help to make this book 
of considerable practical value. 


Selling Mrs. Consumer. By Mrs. 
Christine Frederick. Business Bourse, 
New York, 1929. 405 pages. $5.00. 
They’re all in the book. The lady who 

skins back her hair and disdains powder 

and washes dishes with a rag; the one 

with a permanent and a kitchenette and a 

dieting temper. The miraculous working- 

man’s wife who serves chicken and ham 
and eggs and the other things the boss’s 
wife can’t afford—and why; and How. 


If I were a young man just starting to 
face the world, and had my eye on matri- 
mony, I’d study this book until I could re- 
cite paragraphs by heart. And then I’d 
conceal my vast knowledge until my wife 
needed taking down a peg—and then I’d 
shoot facts and figures at her—tell her 
just why she bought the Rotary when I 
wanted the Whirligig. Why she serves 
our dinners out of the can with the red 
label—(you know—or you ought to—that 
women and savages both dote on red—) ; 
I’d preach to her the doctrine of Creative 
Waste, especially if I didn’t like bread 
pudding. I’d explain to her that she should 
be cautious of the door to door salesman 
who started in to explain to her what an 
appliance does, instead of how it works. 
(You see, a man buys something because 
it is made out of twenty-six gauge steel, 
is gear driven throughout—machined gears 
too. And a woman says—“Yes? How in- 
teresting! Now, will this machine hold 
six sheets at a time?”) Why, I could tell 
my wife so much about the inside of her 
head that she’d regard me with terrified 
admiration for the rest of her days! 


However, it is too late for me to do 
that. So with a sad eye cast backward 
at my lost opportunities, let me state that 
there is a lot of real meat in the course 
of the 399 pages, “Selling Mrs. Consumer.” 
Mrs. Frederick has something to say on 
the necessity for standardization in food, 
clothing and household products and says 
it well. She offers many useful lists, sum- 
maries and percentages. And she has a 
chapter on the mode trend in home decora- 
tion that made me want to argue with her 
so badly that I went around talking to 
myself. Not that I entirely disagree with 
her, but I certainly would like to see what 
she’d say to some of my views. 

I think, too, that I’ll send this book to 
a friend of mine who runs an advertising 
agency. Mrs. Frederick points out with 
clarity of detail and merciless sarcasm a 
few of the things that advertisers to 
women do and think they can get away 
with. I’d been suspicious myself of some 
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of those parlour maids in fluffy cap and 
apron, who were running washing machines 
with a smile. 

The chapters on American diet are in- 
tensely interesting. I think they are op- 
timisti¢,* but she has some mighty reliable 
figures, at that. I find that after reading 
the book with close attention, my memory 
strays back fondly and repeatedly to that 
list of typical holiday menus for different 
sections of the United States. I’d like to 
have Mrs. Frederick cook me one of those 
meals—and I’ll wager that she could! As 
anyone who can write so convincingly on 
the value of food must know how to pre- 
pare it. 


“Selling Mrs. Consumer” can be read 
with much profit by the Manufacturer or 
the Wholesaler and more especially by 
the Retailer—yes, even by the Professional 
man. It should be read by the younger 
Marketing experts. And it should be read 
by the older ones too. It should be read 
by all women and all men who claim 
to have any knowledge of Marketing. Some 
will disagree with many of Mrs. Frederick’s 
conclusions. I do, but I’m glad I read it 
and I expect to read parts of it again. 


J. R. Brocuer, Manager, 
Market Research, 
Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


Ratio Analysis of Financial Statements. 
By Alexander Wall and Raymond W. 
Duning. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1928. 353 pages. $4.00. 


This book is one of the important con- 
tributions to the movement which has 
revolutionized industry during the past 
twenty years by substituting management 
based upon the collection and analysis of 
facts, for management based upon opinion. 
The movement began in the field of pro- 
duction and gradually spread to the fields 
of sales and finance. Without it the huge 
scale of industrial operations of today and 
the combinations of this era would have 
been impossible. 

“Ratio Analysis” deals primarily with 
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financial management, with the analysis of 
financial management, and with the finan- 
cial position and operation of business, It 
provides definite methods of analysis, 
While discussion is primarily from the 
viewpoint of the institutional banker and 
the credit man interested principally in 
the safety of a loan or the granting of 
credit, the book should be even more valy- 
able to the business administrator—the 
President, General Manager or Controller 
responsible for the financial and operating 
policy of a business. The latter should not 
only know what constitutes a sound credit 
risk in order that he may borow money 
successfully when necessary but he should 
know how to keep his financial house in 
order, how to steer a successful financial 
course and should be familiar with the ac- 
cepted standards of financial structure and 
procedure. 


The book should also be read by every 
man interested in and entrusted with the 
investment of funds. The speculator might 
easily save himself serious loss if he would 
study the book and apply its methods of 
analysis to the securities which he buys 
and sells. 


Since the book is entitled “Ratio An- 
alysis of Financial Statements” it makes 
no pretense of dealing with the entire sub- 
ject of industrial analysis. In reading it, 
however, I could not help but wish that 
the authors had gone further and dealt 
with such equally important matters as the 
necessity for the determination of the eco- 
nomic reason for existence of a business 
and of ascertaining that financial state- 
ments correctly reflect conditions. More 
information in regard to standard or 100 
per cent ratios could have been included 
and would have proved of considerable 
value to industry. The authors are in a 
position to develop these subjects and it is 
to be hoped they will cover them at some 
future time. Meantime, the book in the 
portion of the field covered is invaluable. 

Dwicyt T. Farnaam, Manager, 
Industrial Department, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 








